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« we will agree to forego our right to the advance (see terms 


a ¥ that,— 


e, rendered what we wrote any thing else than in- 
_ yeftelligible, and abstracted from he ral ‘we designed to es- 
» half of all that was subste in its character. 


promptness of those who are indebted to us, and we earn- 
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 Teams—The ‘‘American Farmer” is published every 
‘Wednesday at $2.50 per ann., in advance, or $3 if not paid 
‘within 6 months. 5 copies for one year for $10. Apver- 
qisemenrs not exceeding 16 lines inserted three times for $1, 
and 25 cents for each additional insertion—larger ones in pro- 

. §cp~Communications and letters to be direeted to 
Bian gv Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 








Our own Arrairs—lIt is not our wont to trouble our 
subscribers often with our own affairs, and they will the 
‘more readily excuse us now, when we. assure them, that 
in. looking over our ledger and footing up its debits, 
we find the aggregate amount due us too large to be con- 
veniently borne in these times of monetary pressure, We 
are aware that the same cause has prevented some of our 
trons hitherto from making their remittances, but as the 
‘sums individually due by them, forms but a drop in the 
“bucket to the great whole due to us, we respectfully urge 
them to forward the amounts of their respective accounts, 
now being forwarded in this and the next number. 
Having reeently connected with our “Farmer” an expe- 
rimental farm near this city, we desire, if we are sustained 
by otir subscribers in according to us our just dues, (and 
this is all we ask) to render our publication still more ser- 
viceable—consequently, in addition to the necessary de- 
mands upon us for our ordinary business, we have pro- 
vision to make as well for stock as for improvements, to 
meet which we must rely to a considerable extent, upon the 


1 to every one thas sitwhted, to seeond -us in our 
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&F We would refer the reader to the advertisement of Mr. 
Crosby, the owner of the right for this state for the sale of 
Davenport’s Thrashing and Winnowing Machine, a notice 
of which will be found in our account of the proceedings a. 
Govanstown. It is well worthy of public attention. 


WORK FOR NOVEMBER. 

Though this is the last month of autumn, it is one in 
which much labor and toil must be performed, as it fre- 
quently has to beara great deal that ought to have been 
done in the preceding months. Such being the case, eve- 
ry farmer and planter should bestir himself, or at its ter- 
mination he will find, to/his sorrow, that he has many sins 
of omission to answer for; and that, instead of being able 
to attend exclusively to the business peculiarly belonging 
to December, in that month, his time will be diverted 
between its appropriate labors and much that he should 
have despatched in this month. To avoid this condition 
‘of things, which is always to be deplored, set to work in 
good earnest and getevery thing within your ‘physical.a- 
bility done that you can, and do not, if you fail to accom- 
plish all thatshould be done, have to reprdach yourself 
with a want of energy, or well directed intentions, 

Let us then, by way of a Remembrancer, direct your 
attention to a few ofthe many things which you will 
have to attend to—To begin— tt 

_On tHe Farm. + & 
Wheai—As owing to the numerous rains we Raye had 








undertaking, by remitting, in the best funds they can ib ma the month of Qetober, it is more than probable 


veniently procure. To facilitate the transmission of which, 
we would remind our friends that Post Masters are allow- 
ed by law to enclose subscriptions free of postage. 

We tender our thanks to those patrons who so regular- 
ly and promptly forward the amounts due by them—and in 
some instanees for years in advance—To those who have 
been remiss, and who are indebted for mere than one year, 


atthe head of this, and.also on our bills,) by forwarding in 
advance year for year in which they are in arrears. We 
hope this proposition will be generally accepted—we be- 
lieve there are few who cannot accede to it, for we have 
reason to suppose that it has been through mere neglect so 
often attendant on the payment of small amounts, that many 
whoare known to bewealthy, stand indebted on our books. 
. pc Mr C. W. James of Cincinnati, O. assisted by Messrs 
H. M. Lewis, M. Mecken and James R. Smith—also Mr. I. 
E. James, of Philadelphia,—are authorised to collect money 
and receive new subscribers for the ‘American Farmer.” 





Frratum.—In the comments we made in our last, up- 
on the heifer Columbiana, a typographical error occur- 
red, which we deem sufficiently important to correct, be- 
cause in the sentence as printed the sense of what we said 
was destroyed, ~ We advocated the propriety of improv- 
ing our native stoek by a.cross witha Durham bull, and 
in order that thé cross might be successful, we said 


“In breeding from such a bull, none but the best native 
cows should be selected for the cross ; particular care be- 
ing paid to capacious hips and full chests.” 
wane compositor converted the word hips into high, 
so marred the sentence as to deprive it of its very 


that many of our brethren have not been able to get their 
wheat in the ground, it may be proper to remind them, 
that the sooner they do so, in this, month, the betier 
chance it will have to veyetate and gain such a root hold 
in the earth, as will enable it to withstand the freezings 
and thawings of the winter. But while we say this, we 
would remark, that they had still better delay a few days 
longer, than commit their seed to a wet soil, as it is im- 
possible to put earth in such condition, into the most fa- 
vorable tilth for the reception of seed. Indeed, should the 
giound.remain as wet as it now is, we believe it would be 
better to wait a fortnight than to sow the grain in stiffclays 
in their present state. With /oams, where the adhesive 
property is not predominant, the: same danger of sodding 
does not exist, and the seed may be confiled-to it ina 
much more moist state than with the former. 

With regard to the mode of preparation of the seed, and 
the acreable quantity, we refer the reader to our “Work 
for October.” 

Fall Ploughing—Al\ tenacious. clay tands intended for 
spring crops, whether for Cora, Oats, Birleyor Roots, 
should be ploughed this fall. By getting through such 
work now # two-fold good will be secured: First, much 
labor will be performed now, and time thereby gained in 
the spring, when it can but ill be spared from other press- 
ing demands upon the force of the farm ;. and, secondly, 
the texture of the soil will be vastly improved by the me- 
liorating influence of the winter’s frosts. By the alternate 
freezing and thawing whieh the soil undergoes, and evi- 
dent disitttegr: tion and mellowing of the argillaceous par- 
tieles take place, eminently promotive of fertilization, and 
as a consequence, the succeeding crops derive immense 
benefit therefrom. The philosophy of this is thus descri- 
bed by a very excellent author: 

“Freezing serves to restore all soils to a 


due state of 
sensibility 40 the operation of heat.. +e 





Heat ia the stimulant of soils ; but as is the case with 
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{the weed to the surface, to be exposed 


tthe experimenter, that the summer 








all stimulants, the longer it is applied without inter 
sion, the less powerful it becomes ; particularly in | 
production of grassés and other plants which are na 
to northern climates. Thus, a degree of heat which 
the fall will not be found sufficient to make. those. pla’ 


in the spring. Jn this respect, therefore, freezing, whi 
is only the effect of the absence of heat, serves gs a kit 
of restorative to the soil, and refits,it for the productic 
of those plants. Thus. freezing is a fertilizer of stiff soi 
and a restorer of all, by renewing their sensibility to the 
effects of heat.” ; il 

So. much for his theory, and we will now give a fact 
whieh he adduces in support of itstruth. He says : 

“A farmer of New Jersey, some years since, trench- 


- | grow, will make them grow rapidly, when applied me 


ploughed an exhausted field of clayey soil in the fall); 


cross-ploughed a: part of it, and in that part broke the 
lumps to pieces. In the spring, the field was all plough- 
ed equally, and sown with barley and clover; the part on 
whieh the most labor had been thus bestowed, was in‘ fine 
order when sown, and yielded about 30 bushels an acre 
of barley—the other part was in lumps, the frosts not be- 
ing sufficient to mellow them entirely, and the product of 
barley was only about 20 bushels to the-acre. ‘The same 
difference was afterwards observed in the clover.” A 
The fact adduced shews two things ; that fall plougl- 
ing and thotough pulverization of the soil, are requisite 
to produce the greatest amount of good; and would this 
not teach us,—if one fact can be relied upon to ‘establish 
a rule,—that the roller and harrow should always follow 
the plough? ‘And that it may be laid down as a postt- 
late, that the greater the degree of disintegration of the 
particles of adhesive soils, whether produced ty exposure 
to frost, or by mechanical action, the better chaWee ‘there 
will-be, that fertility will be imparted’ Af, theres 
fore, it be not, within the ability of the farmer to sibject 
his ground to two fall ploughings, Or one and harrowing 
and rolling, it.should be his aim 4¢o throw ‘his furrow-sli- 
ees so as to submit the greatest portion of the up-urned 
earth to the action of the frost. : ; wine 
The reader will at once perceive, that we do. not con= 
template a double course of ploughing when a clover-ley, 
or grass-sward inay have been tured ‘under, asin - 
case, the great object should be, to keep the vegetable’ mat- 
ter as flat as possible, so as to lose none of its gases, but 
to preserve the whole to generate pabulum for the ‘sup- 
port of the spring crops—and to ts it appears to matter 
but little, whether that pabulum be called geine, geic, ear- 
bon, or ammonia, as it is sufficient for all purposes, that 
it afford good pasture forthe plants, for “that which’ ‘We 
call a rose, by any other name will smell as sweet.” > 
Eradication of Garlic—As among the ‘pests of the 
hushandman there are none more annoying than ‘garlic, 
its extirpation becomes a matter of deep interest. Soch 
being the case, we /eel it to be our duty to remind those 
of our readers who may be infexted with it, that\am 
the most efficacious methods of getting rid of it, 1s thavof 
late fall and subsequent plotghing. From.a series of ex- 
periments conducted by one. of the best farmers in oGr - 
county, it was proven, that a soil which was so filled with 
it as to reuder. it impracticable to cultivate small grain in - 
it, was measurably rid of it by three winter Pleaghings, 
sucéeeded by a corn crop. Each ploughing in the + 
ter was followed by harrowing, 80 as to eA Not 
to the freezing and 
thawing operations of the season. [t was the on aoa 
hie eul- 
turé of the corn, and consequent exposure of the ro01s'to 





the seorching rays of the sun, meuitlly contributed 
sowalds eid taceionds tor teal aden decal d- 
struction through the winter. , +) ee 
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$ grain bas not-been seeded, it may be pul 
i ifput in lateylet i 
in order that it 
the earth till spring. = 
x. » furnish a plen- 
bf acorns to your swine—that is, as soon as 
“visibly to increase in flesh—pen those which you 

ter, as @ whi ou desive to fatten 

l Tre Srahied go pot dorte Onwards, 

‘should be the word, if you covet success’ with hogs, as it 
is with the skilful general, who is determined that victory 
shall perch upon his banner. The first thing to be done 
sour swine alter you have penned them up, is to 
‘fora few successive days, small portions of 
mof sniphur, pulverized copperas, or powdered anti- 
in their messes; which of Eoarse should be soft 
This purifies their blood, corrects any crudities in 
stomachs and alimentary canals, increases their ap- 
tiles, regulates their bowels, imparts tone and vigor to 
ir entire systems, and predisposes them to take on fat. 
Bult, twice or thrice a week, should be also given them 
during the entire period of fattening; nor should it be for- 
gouien, that charcoal or rolien wood, should be oceasion- 
- ‘ally thyown in the pens to them. When first taken up, 
in oul be well not to put them upon corn diet, but to 
ive then messes uf boiled or steamed pumpkins or roois 
ta week ortwo. After this, you may commence with 
corn feeding, and pains shotild be taken to give them their 
meals at regular periods of the day. If the times of feed- 
ing could-be regutated, so as togive them four meals a 
day, much good would arise out of it. Too many hogs 
-ghould not be putin the same pen. A dozen in each will 
be enough, and care should be observed in assorting 
them, to put those of an equality of ‘size together. 

To prevent affections of the liver, great advantage woul: 
be derived from feeding them one day in each week with 
barley. Good fresh ‘water should be gwen them at least 
twice aday, and every pen should be provided with a 
rubbing post, as here is no animal, whether biped, or qua- 
druped, that more enjoys the exquisite luxury of a good, 
thorengh scratching than the hog. A shovel full of clean 
ashes thrown into their drinking water once a week will 
have an excellent effect. 

- Gattle—Do not let your cattle fall off from the scanty 
feed of the pasiures, before you commence giving them 
fodder of some kind. it is much easier tv preserve them 
in good, conditivn before they begin to decline in flesh, 

+ shan it is to bring them up afier they have lost it. As 
Abe pastures give way, you should sce that your milch 
¢ows areprovided with such food as has strength and 
-. guceulenee enough in it to enablethem to secrete milk 
freely, bots in quantity and qu:lity. To. expect a cow, 

~ however excellent she may be, to give good milk with- 
aut such food, is tocalculate without one’s host; for he 

that giveth not, cannot, or should not, at all events, ex- 

‘40 receive. The cattle of all.kinds should be con- 

fined of a night in a dry well littered yard, where they 

ean have the advantage of good stables, or sheds, to sleep 

- wander. And if you desire to thrive, take the advice we 
have sooften given you, and provide your cow-yard with 

a bedding of leaves and mould, afoot thick., Your cattle 

will do the rest for you. By attending to this friendly 

ition, you may, at a trifling cost, procure manure to 
enable you to put in 20 acres of torn in the way that it 
 @ught to be planted, and: secure to yourself 100 barrels 
more than you would otherwise obtain. The corn-plant, 
like the animal, to flourish and grow fat and saucy, re- 
quires 10 be well fed—so don’t forget to, haul from your 
few hundred loads of leaves and mould. 
_ Beot Celture—Those who iniend to enter into the cul- 
of an acre or two of roots for their milch cows, next, 
ig Id, if the ground be stifl, plough it up before 
fete in hard. The time will be, when a litle 
b prejudice of early habits shall have worn a- 
no ‘will thmk his arrangements com- 
© winter approaches, unless he shall have pro- 
ieeeseary means to enable him to put in an a- 
or mangold wurizel—for every ten, 
att omanity has already -ounded the 
and as interest as well as personal pride 
to it, the reform will.go ahead. 
-As soon 98 you can spare your force 
set to work, get in your corn,. husk 
, } puté away, as the Pegg in the field, af- 
~~ sen Being tipe,she more you will lose by the depredations 
:” sibfeurfooied onimals. @FRecollect that until 
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Corn Husks—Be careful, afier having taker the husks 
from off the corn, to®have then packee uwav in a dry 
_ for ydur mitch’ Wnd+in: packing’ sure to 

ave a little salt sprinkled over them. 
“Corn Cobs—Asggyou shell your corn, instead «of throw- 
ing away "the Gobs, or burning: them, as is the custom, 
have them carefully put away to be used as they may. be 


wanted, through the winter, for, food fur your cows. And |, 


if-you desire to know how theymay be most aidvantage- 
ously consumed ‘by them, we will tell you. Jn the first 
place ‘provide yourself with: a Corn..and Cob: Crusher, 
Which ean be obtained at prices varying from 36 ;to.$65. 
With’ your horse-power, or by hand-power, in the rainy 
ind inéfément days of winter, you can always’ crush. e- 
norigh to serve your cows while the cobs and husks may 
last, so that it will be no additional tax upon you for la- 
bor. While one portion of your hands is engaged in 
crushing the cobs, let another be occupied in-cutting the 
husks with your cutting machine. The two species of 
food being thus reduced, take, in the proportion of one 
bushel of the cut husks to a peck of the crushed cobs, to 
each cow, and put the whole into a tught box or hogs- 
head’ (if you have nota steaming apparatus, which you 
should by all means have) pour a suflicient quantity of 
boiling water over the whole to’steam the mixture, which 
mist be tightly covered, and after Jetting it remain twelve 
hours, feed itto your cows. The husks, as you are a- 
ware, are as good as most kinds of hay, and the crushed 
cobs contain one-foerth as much nutiment as the corn 
itself. This latter is not mere opinion, but well-defined 
fact, as two quarts of alcohol have been distilled from. a 
hashel of cobs, and the same quantity of corn, in most in- 
stances, viells but eight quarts; thus, therefore, it has been 
proved to demonstration, that every farmer, or planter, 
who throws ‘away his coh, wastes what is equivalent to 
one-fourth their quantity of the very best provender pro- 
duced on his farm. 

Corn Stalks—We have no donbt that if the corn stalks 
were cut up and stacked away as soon as the corn is ga- 
thered and secured, and were cut up, steamed and fed to 
cattle, that they would he as nutricions as an equal weight 
of hay, as there can be no doubt, that the saccharine prin- 
ciple, which is so apparent to the taste, when green, is not 
materially evaporated by the process of drying. In our 
opinion, it is the aqueous matter only which is lost by tha: 
operation. If we are correct in our belief, they will then 
be found to be a valuable food for cattle, and as we hold 
it to be sinful to throw away that which can be rendered 


‘serviéeable to the brute creation, we have felt it to be our 
‘duty to'eall attention to the subjeci. 


-. Salting of Stock—Stock of all kinds-should be salted 
atleast twice a week throughout the season; and in addi- 
tion to this, ifa mixture of salt and tar were placed in the 
barn-yard, in a trough, to which all the cattle could have 
free access, it would be found to be highly conducive to 
their health, and preventive of many of those diseases 
whieh prove fatal. ‘To'this mixture it would be aslvisa- 
ble; dccasionally, to acd a quantity of powdered chalk, or 
charcoal. What we here say is as applicable to Horses 
and Sheep as it is to Cows and Oxen. 

Sheep—‘The sheep should be shedded of a_ night, and 
given an allowance of fodder and wrnips or other roots. 
The ewes in lamb should be particularly attended to, as 
the better treatment they receive, the finer will be their 
off-pring, and the abler will the former be to nurture them. 

In-pig Sows must receive attention, At this season of 
the year they require clean warm lodgings and moderate- 
ly nourishing food, as without they receive both, it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that their produce can be such asa 
farmer of proper ambition would like to see brought forth. 
When we say “moderately nourishing food,” we do not 
mean to convey the idea that they should be fed exclus- 
ively with corn, orany other grain of equal power to pro- 
duce -pinguefaction—our object is, to impart vigotons 
health and strength, without encouraging any unnecessa- 
ry disposition to fatten. 

Cows and Heifers in calf must receive increased atten- 
tion. Clean warm lodgings and generous slops are indis- 
pensatly neeessary to render them liberal contributors to 
the pail, and their coming offspring healthy and vigorous. 

Mares ae should be carefully housed, well fed, and 
daily curried, or rubbed down. 


Working Horses, Mules and Ozen, like the above, | 


miist each be objects of increased care and attention. It 
is time now that they be removed from the pastures to the 
stables. Have their stalls well bedded with Jeaves or 
sttaw, and be sure to have their ordure, and that part of 


| their bedding. that may be wet with’ theiPistale 
jout night and morning. The currycomb + segs 
a whisp of straw, must be put in requisition. twice me day: 
and as faithfully used. Good carrying, tubbing and 
brushing is almost a8 necessary as food to keep a horse 
in good. health, spirits and condition—it may be said 4, 
ery to a fifth quart of corn or oats. ° 
With respect to the ‘food, whether it be co 
rye, it should always be groand, as thus dein, By od 
to digest, and, therefore, more healthful'and economical, 
as.ng..part of. it will be voided before performing its a 
propriate office. The meal or chop must be mixed with 
cut straw orhay. | . ‘ae : ’ 
. When horses are first confined in the fall, they should 
pbe given, two or three days in succession, a quarter of a 
ounce of copperas, the last dose to. be worked off with 
linseed oil, or glauber salts—a pint of the former, or 
half pound of the latter, will be the proper dose. "Oce m 
sionally through the fall and winter, each horse should : 
receive as much powdered rosin and copperas as will fill 
the how! of a small table spoon—in equal quantities—to 
be given in their food. Fresh hickory ashes, finely. sift : 
ed, in the proportion of a handful to a meal, should “be 
given to each hor-e onceamonth. Whenever the horse’s ) 
hide indicates tigh/ness, give him for a few days in suce | 
cession, a pint of linseed, or linseed meal, in his food— | 
Every other-day throw a handful of salt into each horse’s 
morning meal. Be sure to water them three times ada 
and let a small lump of assafeticda be nailed to the bétioss 
of your bucket. In the corner’ of each trough have a 
smal! portion of salt and tar. 
If you wish to have this treatment meted out to your 
horses, you must see that it is done for yourself, for no 
aioe than your own can ensure its being carried in- 
to eect. 


Collis and young Cattle—Shelter and feed both well | 
and you'll have fewer runts among your stock. We hess 
no faith in the theary of hard wintering. 


Apples—Let the apples which you desire for keeping, 
be carefully picked by hand, aud as carefully stowed away 
in sume dry place. After they have undergone the pro- 
cess of sweating. you may pack them away in safety, but 
as you do 80, be sure to wipe the moisture off of each. 

Cider—The sooner you make your cider the sooner 
will that job be offyour hands. Recollect that to insure 
good cider, great care and cleanliness niust be observed. 
The straw used in pressing must be fresh, and free ‘from 
all must, or taint, and vour hogsheads and barrels must 
be ag sweet as good wdshing can make them. For sé¥e- 
ral days, say a week before they are useil, thev shodld 
he soaked in clean water: After drawing off, put a small 
lump of unslaked lime into each cask together with a gal- 
lon of Water; set the bung in very lightly, shake the 
whole, and roll the barrel over two or three times, mind- 
ing before finishing to stand it upon either head. Rirse 
this out, and finish your purification by letting a match of 
cotton cloth, dipt.in brimstene, burn in the barrel. Sus- 
pend it in the bung-hole by a small piece of wire, insert-» 
ing the bung in very /ightly. Afier you have treated your, 
casks in this way, you -may rely upon it that they are 
clean, and that if you make your cider well, and rack it 
when it ought to be, that it will keep. 

Apple Orchard—The proper treatment of the Apple 
Orchard is one of those questions which may be consider- 
ered a3 not settled, therefore in prescribing at present, we 
shall merely take the liberty of exercising our own judg- 
mentin the matter, and submitting with cheerfulness to 
the decision of our readers. | In the first place, we would 
dig-the earth fron around each tree for at least 4 or 5 feet 
from the trunk, and 5 or 6 inchss in depth; this we 
would remove and submit to the aperation-of fire, so as 
to destroy the grubs or millers in the earth. The body 
of the tree we would paint with a composition, consisting 
of lime, soft soap and flour of sulphur. Around the roots 
of the tree thus exposed, by the. removal of the earth, we 
would apply a mixture of lime and ashes, say to the’ 
thickness of halfwn inch, upon this we would place the 
removed earth, after being burnt. 

. The application of the paint, above named, we would 
repeat three or four times through the winter and spring, 
If in the spring we discovered that the canker worm, bo- 
rer or any other of the enemies of the apple tree, were 
committing their work of destruction, wé would arrest 
their. operations by using fieely, by means of a syringe, a 
solution of tobacco and sulphur on the limbs ofthe trees. 
If the trees were drenched in this way, four or five times 
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i& the course of the spring and early’ sufmmer, we'believe 
that the devastations of the insects might be arrested. - 

Applications of blacksmiths’ cinders, coal ashes, char- 
coal and sand, have each respectively been recommended 
to be placed around the trunks.of fruit trees. as preven- 
tives. and each have its advocates. a 

‘ Tyansplantation of Trees—This is the most suitable 
period for setting out an apple orchard, other fruit as well 
as ornamental trees. Whoever undertakes to do-either, 
should do it well, as there is nothing like beginning right. 
Before you commence a work so important as that of 
planting out an orchard, de sure that your exposure is a 
suitable one; that your soil is in good heart; don’t forget, 
if it has not been doné already, to lime it, and to plant 
your trees properly. cine # 

* Roots of all kinds which may not already have been 
taken up, should be forthwith dug and carelully secured 
from injury by frost. 

IN THE GARDEN. 

Spinach and small Salads should be thinned out be- 
fore the frost sets in hard. ; ae 

Asparagus Beds.—H for want of time, or inelination, 

ou have omitted or neglected to dress your asparagus 
beds, you may «lo so now, provided you procrastinate do- 
ing it no longer. For the manner we refer you to our 
Work for last month. 

Cauliflowers and Broecoli —I will be well to give at- 
tention to these if they are beginning to head. Break the 
leaves down so as to protect the forming. head from the 
weather. , ) 

Cabbages.—Be careful before the hard frost sets in to 

take upand put away your winter cabbages of all kinds. 
* Garlic, Rocambole; Chives, Shall sts, Thyme and Sage 
may all now be set out— the sooner the better, as they 
ought to be able to, strike root before the ground freezes. 

Struwberrics.—New beds of this delicious and healthy 
fruit may still be planted out; but in doing so_ bear in 
mint, that the beds must be we!l prepared. 

Gooseberrics, Currants and Raspberries—To propa- 


rv eithes of these avail yourself of the present month.’ 


» succeed. with the two first the best pla. is, to cut off 
a shgot.of wood ofthe present year’s growth, and after 
preparing the ground where it is to grow, insert it. Be 
carclul to take them from healthy trees. Before inserting 
ob Gpiing su ofr the buds except four or five at the 
+ top, Buth gooseberrigs and Currants require good ground, 
|, the latter particularly deligh:s in a rich svil.. aes 
To propagate the Raspberry, the top wood of the 
present year’s growth, should be bent and pegged down, 
and then covered afew inches; or yon may take the 
yeung suckers and transplant them. They require an 


. airy situation and good ground, 


Carrots, Parsnips, Beets, Potatoes and all other garden 
roots must he speedily taken up and placed beyond the 
reach of harms-way. 

Celery. Rhubarb and Srakale seedsmay now be sown. 

Tulips, Hyancinths, and kindred bulbous roots should 


now be planted out. 


Dahlias, Tuberoses, &c. should be taken up and buried 


in dry sand in the cellar. 





Drains. 

Drains used in farming are of two kinds, ‘open and 
covered. Drains sheuld be of asize’ and depth propor- 
tioned. to,the extent of the swampand the probable quan- 
‘tity of water for which they are designed to'be channels. 
They should generatly be carried’ through the lowest and 
wettest part of the Soil, although it should be necessary, 
inorder to effect that purpose, to deviate from ‘straight 
lines. Open drains answer the doutle purpose of ton- 
veying off superfluous water and of enclosing fiékls ;- but 
they make a hazardous and inconvenient fence without 
the addition of a bank, hedge, or railing. “Fhe Farmer’s 
Assisiant says: “ Whenaditch: is made for a fence, it 
ought to be four feet wide at the top, one or Jess at the 
bottom, and about twoani a half deep, with the earth all 
thrown out on one ‘side, and banked upas high as possi- 


ble.” Sir John Sinclair states, that “it is a general, rule 
regarding open drains, with a view of. giving suficient 


Slope and stability to their sides, that the width at top 
should be three times as much as that which is neeessary 
at the bottom, and in case of peat mosses or soft svils, it 
should be such as to allow the water to run off without 
_ Stagnation, but not with so rapid a motion as to injure the 
bottom. 

- But before you attempt to drain a piece of land, it will 
‘be well not only to calculate the cost, but to ascertain 





the nature of the soil-which it is proposed to render fit 
for cultivation. “If the stibseil:or nnder layer, be clay,the. 
swamp may be worthdraining, thowgh, there should, be 
no mre than six inches of black soil or mud over it, for 
the¢lay and the mad mixed will make a fertile soil. But 
if the subsoil or under stratum be gravel or white sand,it 
will not in common cases, be best to undertake draining, 
unless the depth of black mud be as much as from fifwen 
to eighteen inches deep; for the soil. will settle after drain- 
ing, and be less deep than it was before. But the situa-' 
tiom of the land to. be drained may authorize some varia- 
tion from these general rules.. , fe eon 

The manner of draining a swamp is as follows: Be- 
ginning at the outlet, passa large ditch through it, so as 
mostly to cut the lowest parts. ‘Fhen make another diteh 
quite.round it, near to the border, to cut-off the springs 
which come from the uplans; and to receive the water.that 
rans down from the hills upon the surface in great rains. 
These ditches should be larger or smaller, in some pro- 
portion to the size of the:swamp, the shape and size of 
the hills which sursownd it, and, other. circtumptances 
which, might tend to greater or less quantities of water 
heing occasionally or generally led into the ditches. — If 
the swamp be large, it nay be necessary that somesmaller 
cross (rains shoukl be cut in several directions. ‘The 
bottom of the main ditches, when the soil is nes of an ex- 
traordinacy depth, must be lower than the bottuin of the 
loose soil; otherwise the soil will'never become suffici- 
ently dry and firm. 

It is said by Sir John Sinelair,(Code of Agriculture, 
p. 182,) that “in ‘all’drains it: isa rule to beyinat the 
lowest place and to work upwards, by which the water 
will always pass from, the workmen.and point out, the 
level. This enables the laborers also to work in coarse 
weather, and prevents their being interrupted by wet so 
early in the season as otherwise might happen,” 

The mud and other materials which are cng out of a 
ditch or drain, should not-be seffered to lie in heaps or: 
hanks by the side of the ditch, but should -be spread as 
equally as possible over the surface of the drained land. 
ju this way, the matter taken from the ditches will tend 


‘to level the surface of the swamp; will, perhaps, serve in 
some measure for manure ;. and will not present.any Jjin- 


pediment to the passage of the water to the ditches. ,In 
some cases it may he advisable. to. transport, the .earth 
which is wken from the ditehes to the farm-yard, or ,ahe 
hog-pen, to form a'part of thatlayer wlrich good farmers 
generally spread over those places in’ autumn, to imbibe 
liquid manure, or make into compost with dung. In many 
instances, we are told, thatthe earth thus dug out of diteh- 
es is thought to be worth enough to pay for the-expense 
of digging the ditches. Ever’ 
Mr. Henry W. Delavan, in a communication on the 


subject of under-draining, in the New England Farmer,, 


vol. x., p. 97, says: 
“Without this salutary and simple operation no incon- 
‘siderable proportion of many valuable districts of our 
country must continue little better than waste.” 4 is gen- 
erally total loss of labor.to the farmer who attempts to 
cultivate wet lands in our rigorous climate ; and, by drain- 
ing, these useless inhospitable acres have been found of 
the kindliest and most productive character. 
“Having-a surplus of stones on my estate beyond what 
fences require, | use the smaller atid ill-lormed for draits; 
they have the advantage of brush in durability, and of 
tiles ineconomy. My drains are, for the most partshree 
feetin depth, two feet in width at top, sloping to: one at 
bottom. The bottom stones afe largest, and and careful- 
ly placed, to.aHow the water toflow freely beneath, while 


‘above the small stones are threwn ia at random, se that 


when levelled they are beneath the plough. Over these, 
swingle-tow, shavings, or straw may be thrown, after 
which the earth can be replaced’by the spade or ptough, 
so as to present a rather higher surface than the grounds 
adjacent, and the business is accomplished. ht is very 


‘essential that the descent be easy, neither too quick nor 


too slow, and that all surface water be excluded, as it 
would speedily choke and destroy the underdraining. 
estimate the average cost of such drains at sixty-two and 
‘a-half cents the rod. It should be remarked that wnder- 
draining is adapted to lands presenting sufficient deelivity 
to carry off the springs and it is onby the under water 
that 18, meant to be- 

ditches are adapted to the bottom lands for the. conveyance 
of surface water. J will state what appears to me the 
prominent, advantages that the cultivator 


himself by a thorough system of draining. 





clining to moisture, which, with feference to anitnals, eo 


of Newcastle, atthe Babraham Show, for 100 guineas; 


rained-in this manner, .while open’ 





aaa , aaiatemeal 
* 4In the first place, he creates, as it w ; 
ditional terra-tirma, and adds qunnesligah he 

all around him, by correcting the ill tendencies” 
sive moisture. He can: cultivate reclaimed la 
weeks earlier and as much later in each year than’ 

that are-unreclaimed, and his crops are * and more 
sure.’ The labor of after tillage is much diminished: - 
The stones that i ‘the plough and seythe “are rée~ 
moved; and not the least essential benefit is the éonstant 
supplies of water which may be insured in‘any “field in- 





























































as a permanent convenience and advantagé, fully ¢ t 
sate the expense of drains. st phaaendiahn Corben rare 


_Importep Cattte—We mentioned a few days . 
that Mr. Stevenson, our latz Misister to England, had #ént 
to Virginia, some sheep of the celebrated Babraliam tree 
for the purpose of improving the stock of ‘this cduntry. | 
They arrived at Richmond on Monday last, and dre sa 
to be fine looking animals, though not of the lurgést sizé : 
the wool is »bundant, and is sail to-be singularly fine. 
The sheep in question, a ram and several.ewes, ‘were pur- 
chased of Mr. Webb, of Babraham near Cambridge, at @ 
price said to be near one thousand dollars. A Beantifal 
tup lainb, and some ewes, have also been. purchaséd of Mr. 
Webb, for Mr. F. Roche, of Otsego coumy, New York. 
An English Agriculwural Journal says—Mr. Stévensan’s 
ran, young “Babraham,” is by the fir-fanied’sheep, old 
“Babraham,” and is consequently closely, alfied’’'to-tle 
shearling ram, hired for the season by his grare the Duke 









which ram, along with other sheép, proved themselve so 
pre-eminently successful at he great Liverpoof meeting in 
July. . Mr. Ruach’s iup latnb is by the above prize ‘shear- 
ling, and, theretore is a grandson. of the ram, “Babraham.” 
Mr. Allen, under whose care those animals were sent, also 
p ocured some pigs ofthe great Yorkshire breed, said to 
be the largest in England : one of these hogs, which was 
exhibited at the: date meeting of the Royal Agricultéral 
Society at Liverpool, was upwards of four feet high. and 
eight feet Long, a frame sufficient to fatten to a ‘weight of 
1600 pounds. 1 aie age 

A lot of fine. horned cattle and sheep has ‘also‘been’re- 
ceived at New York, particularly four beaulifut cows of 
the short-horned, Durham, breed, selected by‘one ‘of ‘the 
best judges in England, for E. P. Prentice, “Eag. Albany, 
who is said to have one of the finest herds.of,cattle in this 
country, nearly all selected in England at an expeuset of 
from five toeight handsed dollars each, 4 6454. 0s, 





Agriculture in Massachusetts.—The Boston Atlas thus 
concludes a notice ofan exhibitiowand general celebration 
of the Missachusetits Agriculaural Society : ® -ieas 

The Agriculwral Society, with numerous invited guests, 
sat down to dinner at two o’clock. Levi Lincoln, the 
President of the Society, presided atthe table, and econ- 
ducted the festivities of the oceasion in a very felicitous 
manner, Mr. Webster, the Secretary of State for the U- 
nited States, was present.. After the cloth. was removed, s 
series of appropriate toasts were announced, among which 
was one complimentary to Mr. Webster. The annuncia- 
tion of this toast was received with enthusiastic applause, 
the audience giviug three elwers. Mr..Webster askiressed 
the company, confining his remarks entizely to_peints con- 
nected with-agriculture. [lis Excellency, Governor Da- 
vis, was present, and tesponded ina happy manner tonne 
of the sentiments. Speeches were made by several o her 
gentlemen, and the hilarity of the occasion, was. arrestted 
by the arrival of the hour for another meeting for award 
ing the various premiums granted by the Society. Tn 
evening there was a ball, at which there was'a gay 
blage of the beauty and fashion of the town,.¢ We. 
notsoon forget the kind and hospitable, reception 
ed tv us by our Worcester friends. 


Iv ie stated that Maj. Williams, of Bourbe 
atill pursuing his experinvent in regard to-the cult 





of corm, His plan is to plant, in rows two feet api 
stalks one foot apart in. the rows, cultivated with the 


last year (a rainy season) die produce was about 160 ba, 
shels to the acre. This-year.(a dry one) the. produee 
is said will be about 100 bushels to the.acre.—Ky.Jour. 


Solvent for old Putty. In removing old glass, spread 





may promise 


over the putty, with asmall brush a little or muris- 
tic acid, and the putty will become soft. © s ). 44 
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AMERICAN FARMER, ; 














sall avail myself of your useful paper in 
pa_ona subject on which Jam nctasham- 


ug my nee, which | must attribute 
rt to, nl want of experience, and likewise 
mode | "farming in this section ‘of the country in 


Soong of my inquiring at this time is to derive in- 
emation of how and in what manner I can successfully 
grass, a piece of low boggy meadow. = 
<Lhave a piece of ground which { want to sow in some 
"kind of grass seed, part of which is'a low boggy marsh. 
* tee sofito be ploughed or dug up. | desire to sow the 
wei piece of land with some kind of grass seed which 
will take of itself, without being ploughed or harrowed, 
“and form a perfect sod on the ground, so as to admit stock 
to graze upon it, or the grass may be cut for hay—herds 
grass has been advised. Can you inform me what kind 
of grass is best adapted 16 such land, the mode and time 
of sowing it? Can you likewise inform me if a sandy 
goil is adapted to Blue Grass? How the ground is pre- 
ed for seeding? The time of seeding? And the quanti- 
ty per acre? Likewise if clover will set itself and grow 
n ground without being ploughed, having taken a crop 
wheat from the land this last harvest. 
If you can give me the required information, or some 
of your experienced correspondents, you would confer 
@ great favor apon a young farmer, who wishes to procure 
an honest living by the sweat of his brow. and who is 
likewise desirous of improving the soil of this part of our 
state, which is now worn out and exhausted by long 
cultivation. ) An Eastern SHoREMAN. 


Tae Rerry.—We take great pleasure in replying to 
the inquiries of our correspondent, and shall do so in the 
order in which they stand above. 

Ast. With respect to the best grass with which to set 
his “low boggy marsh,” “which will take of itself, with- 
out subjecting the marsh to ploughing or harrowing, 
and admit stock to graze upon it, or the grass to be cut 
for hay,” we would remark, that to answer this question 
advisedly, it would be necessary that we should see the 
marsh, but'as that is not practicable, we shall give the 
‘best answer that we can under the circumstances of the 
¢ase. From the description of the marsh given, we have 
no hesitation. in saying, that herd’s grass is the best suit- 
ed for the effecuation of the desired object. If there be 
soil enough for the seed to germinate in, there can be 

“no question of its growing, and ultimately forming a sod, 
on which cattle or mowers may in a year or two pass. 
MH, however, the marsh is susceptible of being drained, 
We would recommend that it be previously ditehed, as 
“the herbage ‘would, in that event, be not only much great- 
@t in quantity, but sweeter and more nutritious in quality. 

- > A@to the time of sowing herds grass, the months of A- 
fil, May; and September are the proper-ones. Ina low 
gey situation like the one described by our correspond- 
ent, we think about the hest time is the beginning of May. 

‘ q@l'The quantity of seed to the acre is two bushels, to be 
































as atiy other grass seed. Before sowing, however, 
p marsh, should have all its last year’s herbage burnt off, 
a ! w Aardly add, that stock should be kept off 

phi aan he ma h the first season. We will, however, repeat what 
big wel ave be said, in’ substance—that if our corres- 
 -pondent di such @ meadow as he could with feelings 
fpride.and pleasure show to his friends and neighbors 

pould drain his ground—one main under-drain and 

tate al ones, all of which could probably be accom- 

ee, by.a few hands in a week, if well made, would 
“teak | bis “low boggy marsh” a sightly dry meadow for 

tuck Blue Grass will grow in sandy soil, pro- 

oe | od heart, and twenty five bushels of lime 

~~ he pat off each aere—or, perhaps fifty bushels would be 














as “tor mowing land. 

















wired, if it should be desiréd asa pernia:ut pasture, 
if Lime should not be rouventent, 
Mar! would be an excellent substitute. If the latter 
should be used, from 20 to 40 double horse-cart loads, 
according tothe time the lot may be intended to be kept 
in grass, should be applied. In Kentucky, where the 
virtues of this grass are best known and appreciated, the 
presence.of lime in the soil is considered essential to its 
successful culture. Dr. Martin, one the most intelligent 
farmers in that state, in his letter tous upon tte subject. 
which can be found in our 18th number of the current 
volume, published on the 22d Septeinber last, says—“l 
consider it indispensable that there should be dime in the 
soil to insure a good growth of blue grass”—and his opi- 
nion is authority unquestioned and unquestionable with 
us. 

As to the quantity of seed, mode and time of sowing, 
and subsequent treatment of the land, we refer our cor- 
respondent to Dr. Martin’s letter. But as the Doctor’s 
letter relates to the setting of wood lanl, we will observe, 
that if it be intended to set it in plough-lands, that the 
ground should be ploughed well, then harrowed, after 
which the lime, or marl should be spread thereon, the 
seed then sowed, lightly harrowed in, and rolled. In 
setting grass lands no pains should be spared to do it 
well. If itshould be sdletermined to sow blue grass seed 
alone, we should, were we to set it ourself, sow one bush- 
el to the acre. We, however, think it but fair to add, 
that we would prefer the admixture prescribed by Dr. 
Martin. 

3d. Our correspondent asks, whether “clover will set 
itself and grow upon ground without being ploughed, hav- 
ing taken a crop of wheat from the land this last har- 
vest?” 

To this question we reply, that we have sometimes seen 
fields which had been previously well limed, throw up, 
as it-were spontaneously, a thick crop of red clover, but 
this we think has occurred, generally, where a good clo- 
ver ley of aftermath had been ploughed in previously, 
the seed of which had been either left sufficiently near to 
the surface to vegetate, or had been turned up. Ii, how- 
ever, the plants ir our correspondent’s field have not al- 
ready shown themselves, we presume the chance of their 
doing so next spring, is not among the certainties of that 
period. . 

We have thus far spoken according to our acceptation 
of the meaning of the question agreeably to its phraseol- 
ogy. ff, however, our correspondent wishes to know 
whether, by sowing clover seed next spring, ‘on the wheat 
stubble of the preceding year, he may expect a good 
growth of clover, our answer is, that he might effect his 
object by harrowing and cross harrowing his ground, so 
as to raise a mould, and by then sowing his seed, harrow- 
ing it in and rolling. We say this, because we know it 
could be done, but as it would be, at best, very sloven- 
ly husbandry, we by all means would dissuade him from 
pursuing such a course, and for the very obvious reason, 
that the crop of weeds would most.likely choke and de- 
stroy the clover. 

If he desires to produce a good crop of clover, such an 
one as would do himself and the neighborhood credit, 
our advice to him is—that he plough his field up deeply 
this fall, taking care to have his furrow slice left at such 
angle as will expose as much of the soil as possible to the 
action of the frost: next spring as soon as the ground is. 
dry enough, to pass a roller over it, then harrow it, sow 
oats on it, which should be ploughed in about three inch- 
es, then harrow his ground again, sow his clover seed, 
at the rate of 12 pounds to the acre, which should be 
harrowed in lightly. After which sow on a bushel. of 
plaster to the acre, and finish his work by rolling the field. 
Should he do. this,.we,can promise him that his Jabor 





of clover, as his stock, were they capable of the mental exe 
ertion, would bless him for often, through the drear and 
cheerless days and nights of succeeding winter. 

We have thus answered our correspondent to the best 
of our feeble abilities, and in all sincerity, congratulate 
him upon the possession of the generous motives which 


shave induced him to seek fur information ; for th are 


such as do honor alike to his head and heart, and as wilf: 
doubtless, if cherished and carried out with the chink 
enlightened spirit with which they have been conceived, 
conduct him in safety and triumph to the haven of his 
hopes. ; 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


_ Sir—One of your subscribers, who has for the first 
ume, raised a crop of sugar beet, wishes to know if it ig 
necessary (after lifting the beet) that the dirt which ad- 
heres and is moist, should be dried and shook off before 
packing away, either in cellars or in kilns, the former 
place suits best the inquirer—please answer in your next 
paper, as there are other new cultivators of this valuable 
root no doubt who would like to be informed as to that 
matter as well as myself. — W.D. B. 
Good Luck, Md. Oct: 21st, 1841. 


There is no necessity whatever for drying the beetsat 
all, and our inquirer will find that his beets will keep well 
in his cellar, if it be a dry one, until June next, without 
any preparation whatever. 








A Cuicxen Yarp.—We have often thought that fam 
mers would find it to their interest, were they to enclose 
a yard, of suitable dimensions, with a- high fence, far the 
accommodation of their chickens, As managed at pre- 
sent, left as they are to range at will about the barn and 
stables, and lay their eggs and set where they list, a very 
large proportion of their eggs are lost to their owners in 
the first place; secondly, fewer chickens are hatched out; 
thirdly, from having free access to the dung heaps, the 
young broods, as well as the old hens, often contract dis- 
eases, which they would escape were they kept in a pro- 
per yard, besides being less liable to be preyed upon by 
weasels, minks, rats and other enemies. 

In this yard, we would have two divisions: in one we 
would keep the roosters and laying and setting hens. In 
the other, the hens with chickens. Into this latter yard, 
we would remove the hens and their young ones as they 
might be hatched out. ‘I'he hens to be confined in coops 
so made as to protect them and their broods from the rain, 
In addition to these coops, the hens with chickens should 
be provided with an open shed, facing the south, in which 
they might be placed during long continued rains. Fresh 
water to be supplied in shallow troughs, twice a day, to 
the inmates of both departments of the yard. In each we 
would have a cart load of good sand, in which the fowls 
might dust themselves whenever they pleased. Besides 
this, we woul: have, in each yard, a small heap of ashes, 
as a preventive of vermin, and a small quantity of lime to 
assist in digestion and the formation of the shells of the 
eggs. The house in the yard allotted to the laying and 
setting hens should be tight, but airy and sufficiently capa- 
cious to hold the fowls with comfort. Good roosts should 
be provided. In the formation ‘of the nests, we would 
have them so constructed as to dratb out, to facilitate. the 
operation of cleaning. Always before setting a hen we 
would have the drawer taken out, well cleaned, and white 
washed inside, which operation should be repeated as 
each hen hatched out her brood. The nests shquld be 
afien renewed with clean hay or straw,and always before 
setting a hen. The old chickens should be regularly fed, 
twice a day in summer, and three times in winter—the 
young ones at least four times, and we think an advan- 


tage would be found in feeding the latter with pone bread 


, ow 


(You | 


| will be rewarded by a good crop of oats; and such a field, 
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instead of raw dough, alittle garlic, or shieves, to be occa- 
sionally chopped up with their food. - » be 

If it be objected against this plan, that it would take 
more to feed them than in the present one, we. answer— 
it isnot so! At present, the chickens are, or ought to 
be, regularly fed, the old ones once or twice a day, the | 
young ones ofiencr. Besides this, they all have acecss 
to your stack yards, barn and stables, where they glut 
their appetites as often as they please, without even say- 
ing, by your leave! In our plan of feeding, you would 
know what they really did consume as well as its cost; 
a@ it is, you are completely in the dark upon these sub- 
jects. Again, it is known, that chickens, which have ac- 
cess to cattle in winter, are apt to generate lice on them, 
and that cattle thus annoyed, do not thrive well. By our 
plan, this inconvenience and nuisance would be avoided. 

"ff it be objected to our plan, that the ground appropri- 
ated to the chicken yard would be Jost to culwre, we 
meet the objection by the denial of its truth, and for the 
following reasons. For fifty hens, and the requisite num- 
ber of roosters, an acre of ground would be sufficient, and 
certainly no one will tell us, that this number of fouls, 
with the range of the barn, stable, and adjacent fields, 
would not destroy, independent of their regular field, more 
than the product of one acre of ground. But by our plan 
the ground would not be lost to culture atall; for we 
propose to plant in the chicken yards, say from forty to 
fifty Apricot, Plum and Damson trees, or a like number 
of other choice fruit trees, whose product would pay for 
the rent of the ground, ten times told. Placed in such a 
situation, we believe the trees named would hold and 
ripen their fruit, because from the natural insectiferous 
propensites of the chicken, but few of those insects, which 
prey upon the Apricot and Plum, would escape their 
watchful eyes and all-devouring beaks. 

We think we have made outa case of economy in favor 
of our plan, and shall leave it to our readers to adopt.it 
or not as to them may seem most meet and proper. 

A few words more and we are doné. ‘The hen house, 
and shed should be cleaned out and white-washed every 
Spring, Summer and Fall. 





A Larce Squasu.—The editor of the Barnstable 
Patriot says, thathe saw weighed the largest Squash in 
all creation. It is of the marrow-fut species, was raised 
in the garden of his neighbor, Mr. Cornelius Crocker, 
weighed 106 pounds and measured in circumference 5 
feet 6 inches, being 3 inches larger in girth than a flour 
barrel. 





Mammotu Pumrxin.—We see it stated in the West-| 


ern Farmer that Gen. Conger of Macomb county, Michi- 
gan, raised the past season from a pumpkin vine, five 
pumpkins that will average 100 pounds each. ‘ We have 
frequently heard of pumpkins being raised exceeding 100 
Ibs. in weight, but this is the first time that we have ever 
seen it stated, that a single vine produced five such mam- 
moths. If it were possible to raise an acre of vines equal- 
ly prolific as this one, the hills at ten feet a part, the acre, 
in the same ratio, would produce 108} tons, or 217,500 
Ibs. of Pumpkins. 





‘Mart anp Green Sanp.—As the’season has arrived 
when these restorers of worn out Jands should be spread 
on:fields intended to be meliorated by them, it may not 
be amiss to remind our readers of the fact, in order that, 
they may set to work, assoon as their small grain is seed- 
ed and corn secured, to put out the needful quantities of 
either. “Take time by the forelock,” says the adage, 
.and surely a wiser one never was pronounced for the 
guidance of farmers than this, for in all the relations of 

fe or callings of man, there is not one to whom fime is 
more valuable than to those who get their livings out of 
‘the earth: A week ora fortnight’s delay often defeats the 


yt thee: 











best laid plansjiustrates the most laborious exertions, am 
blights the bopes of the husbandman,; in the succcss © 
which he had fondly looked forward for the achievement 
of some object which he had fondly cherished as the 


darling of his heart. 





Tue Carirornia Wuear.—We have seen it siuted in 
one of our exchange papers thata believer’ in the prolific 
nature of this wheat, is ready to wager ten thousand dol- 
lars that it will yield two hundred bushels to the acre. In 
another, we see the assertion ventured upon, by an advo- 
cate less sanguine, that it is competent to produce eighty 
bushels to the acre. As either quantity partakes of the 
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p aT Uprer Marcsorovcu—We again nen 
jds,-that the Fair of the Prince George? 
ety, is to be held next week, 3d Nov. 
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by the spirited Directors of the association, 
and believe a very genéral attendance wil 
enlightened planters of tat section‘of the 
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From acommunication in er Up. 
on this subject, we ext > following Appeal, which 
we trust will be most cordially re NP Py "a 
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_ “But the aspect of this patriotic association most engag- 
ing to me, is that which strikes me with conviction of ts, 
great utility asa Fair. Let all determine to give their: 
countenence to the first attempl,and it will go on increas- 


marvellous, it might be well,we think, for some gentleman fing in every particular of public convenience and utility. 


of reputation,.in the vicinity of its growth, to put conjec-. 
ture to rest, by submitting its reputed wonderful capacity 
to the test of actual experiment. If it will produce the 
Moiety, on an average, of the least named of these quanti- 
ties, it will prove areal God-send to the bread-eating 
world. . But we confess we lack so much of that neces- 
sary ingredient called faith, that we cannot get our own 
consent to believe in either. statement, and, therefore, feel 
no little anxiety to have our doubts removed. 





Rye.—Can any of our Agricultural readers assign a 
plausible reason for the failure of the Rye crop throagh- 
out the country for many years past? We know in 
many, very many instances, the deficiency of yield has 
proceeded from winter killing; but we have seen hundreds 
of crops that withstood thé winter’s frost like so many 
strong men, which flourished and looked well up to har- 
vest time, and even then. were the pictures of prolific 
crops ; but lo and behold, when the heads came to be ex- 
amined, fully two-thirds of each. were grainless. Some 
farmers with whom we have conversed upon the subject, 
say—that “the ground has sickened of Rye”—now to us 
this answer is about as great a mystery as the fact upon 
which we have written this article,and as the cause, be it 
whatever it may, is worth finding out, we should like to 
see the views of some practical farmer tipon it. 


AnoTHer Variety or Tomators.—We noticed some 
months since that some one of the officers of the Explo- 
ring expedition had sent to a friend in Philadelphia, a 
present of seed of the Tomato from the Pacific, whose 
fruit was said to be as superior to that of the Tomato 
now in cultivation here, as that isto the ball upon the 
Potato vine. If this new-comer is really so superlatively 
excellent, as we are a tomato-loving-biped, we should like 
to know something of its present whereabouts. Were 
any of them cultivated in or near Philadelphia? Ifso, how 
did they turn out? Is there not some good friend of ours 
there, who would take the trouble of sending us a few of 
the seed. We think the first notice appeared in the U.S. 
Gazette. 





§$Cuor anv Meat.—No farmer or planter should 
feed his corn, oats, or Rye,except he first have it ground 
into chop or meal. When so prepared it not only goes 
farther, but is infinitely more nourishing to the animals 
fed upon it, ' 





@#Becxwueat, when chopt, is an excellent food 
for all kinds of stock; as an alterative one for horses, 
there is nothing superior to it, It regulates the bowels, 
loosens and improves the appearance of the hide, besides 
increasing the propensity to fatten, 





Meal and milk for Chickens.—We purchased a pair of 
unsually fat chickens from a country wagon a few days 
since. and had the curosity to inquire of the seller how 
succeeded in getting them so fat. His.reply was that he 
fed them with Indian meal and milk. Merely take uncook- 
ed meal ‘and feed Werspliys ane your chickens will fatten 
as rapidly as can be desired. “There isa pleasure in carry- 
ing fat poultry to market; and all our farmers'may enjoy 


this pleasure, by following, the above direction in feeding. 


“ 


of frame-work about ten feet long, with 


After a few years every man will look to these fairs to sell 
what he does not need, and. to. buy what he does ; antthus 
the hundreds and thousands which are now. sent out of 
the county, may be kept in it, $f you begin in the. true 
spirit, with tens, you. will soon go.to hundreds. Look at 
Worcester, Massachusetts! 100 yoke of noble red. oxen 
in astring, aud Gov. Lincoun, the most knowing and the: 
plainest farmer among them all, esteemed hinself nv better 
than-the farmer, or the farmer’s son, who has hi 
driven his yoke of oxen or his pair of sheep, or. his cow 
Daisy or Blossom, some ten or twenty miles to the show. 
What is to hinder us from excelling? -Look at our posi- 
tion. Behold the fertility of our soil. Why need we 
leave the county, even for good wives, unless it be to. 
cross the breed? But,to know what is good, we must 
compare. ‘To learn the improvements that are going on 
in the agricultural world, we must come together, and 
hold communion, and interchange knowledge and opin- 
ion as Farmers. To enjoy independence, we-must learn 
to practise Republican economy.. Would we honor Al-. 
mighty God, for giving us reason to distinguish us from 
brutes, then let us be sociable, see each other often, and 
study to augment the sum of social happiness. Would 
we obey the law which enjoins us to increase and multi+ 
ply, let us bring our sons and daughters together, and leave 
them to their natural proclivites, while the old people 
show their kindness, as men show their politeness in Mis- 
sissippi when they ask you to take a drink—look out of 
the window and whistle? 
Finally, let this. Agricultural. Fair, at Upper Marlbo- 
rough, bea great gathering of ‘practical Farmers. Let 
every man and every man’s son attend ; and every’ one get 
acquaintad with every one that he does not know. And 
the ladies—God bless them—the ladies .will be there, 
limited as is the scope which the gallant committee has 
assigned for the display of their genius and indusiry, 
There will be Miss Ceres, with her golden sheals.of 
corn and golden hair; and Miss Pomoma, with her blush- 
ing apples, and more beautifully blushing cheeks. Come- 
then, gentlemen, not as if you were going on a jury,to 
render a verdict of Jife and. death, but asto a ‘armers? 
jubilee. Let every man bring with him something; and 
‘let no man “go away empty.” Let one bring a plough 
that will come the nearest going by itself; another an axe 
that will cut down the tree of malice; a third, a hoe to dig 
up the foul weeds of party spirit; another a spade to bury, 
if possible, beyond the power of resurrection, that worse 
than Gorgon headed monster, Avagice!. In s | 


cheerfulness and good intentions, Men, feeling that the 
great law of religion is benevolence; the great want. of 
man, knowledge and.a good wife. Let all such come te 
the Fair her2, on Wednesday, the 3d of November, and 
there catch the inspiration that will teach how to become 
wiser men, and better husband-men.”._. vi al 


_ The Double-Hand. Rake.—This machine being 
allied to that for mowing: we give it a notice in this place. 
it has been introduced, thoroughly proved, and several of 
them are in use. It consists of a very-light arrang ‘ 

f les ., ‘ty 
end, by which two.take hold of the machine and walk'a- 
breast, allowing’ part of the rake to slide on the ground, — 
which gathers the hay very clean, and readily deposites 
the same in winrowsat the option of the managers. ‘Phis 
rake ismuch more economical than the horse where; the 
hay is light; and ordinarily twomen can, with one of these 


rakes, gather the hay from an:acre of laud in twenty jia- 
ntes.-wNew York Mechanic, wt ae vend 
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| Editor, let us have a great number of the People—full of 
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“was fot some time an insuperable one with me, 
was not until after years of experience and trial, in 
which | was sustained by a consciousness of their great 
value, that { was enabled to succeed to my satisfaction in 
dither. 1 now find no difficulty én either the one or the 
‘TY will premise a few words as to the proper mode of 
harvesting. Wher my potatoes are fully matured, which 
is generally about the 20th of October, | commence dig- 
them. My first operation is to cut off the vines up- 
the tops of the ridges, (see. p. 18,) with an instrament 
not unlike’ reap-hook, with a sharp, smooth edge. These 
vines | de in the centre between the rows.. | then 
with a single plough:to run deep furrows on the 
sides of the ridges, turning the earth over on the vines. 
Thien, with a broad hoe, seta little slanting, ! strike at 
the’ bottom of the ridge coulaining the potatoes, and rais- 
ifig the earth on the hoe seize the top with one hand, when 
a little exertion all the roots are disengaged from the 
earth, frequently in a cluster. ‘The same day they are as- 
sotted; the small ones saved for seeding, and the large 
Ones separated, to be packed away for winter use. At all 
tities, great care is taken to prevent their being bruised. 
To € potatoes a warm dry atmosphere, in the 
Strietest sease of the word, i8 absolutely necessary. The 
warmih cannot well be oburined out of a cellarand | found 
for some time great difficulty in obtaining the requisite 
rpuess in otte, ~To effect this object, the wall must be 
from the dampness of the earth lying against 
otherwise, the water oozes through and produces 
dampness, in spite uf you. After trying drains of every 
description withom effect, 1 fully. succeeded by sinking a 
fiatrow ditch alongside ofthe wall and puddling it well 
@ith gnod clay, intermixed with a little coarse gravel. 
This method | would:steongly recommend te all, wheth- 
@f it town or cowry ; for a dry cellaris.not less conduc- 
ive to health than conveniqntfor damestic purposes. — 

» My cellar is provided with windows for the admission, 
Of light and air, and With, a fire-place ip warm and dry the 
@lmosphere when tecessary. In this. cellar | have two 
Woolen bins, fourteen feet long and seven feet wide, with 
@eonvenient passage between ; the sides are four and a half 
feet in height, next the wall, from which they are distant 
chee of four inches. The front, next the passage, is re- 
@uedd 16 fourteen inches. . The floors are made of plank 
gud raided a few itiches fromthe ground, The botiows 
fe birewed with well ‘dried rye straw, and a coating of 
is interpased agaitist the sides, as the bins are 
+ Thandle the potatoes one at a time, and commen- 
“at the back part of the bin, place them on end, with 
‘stems aupwa as they grew in theearth. This from 
mee, | believe to be the best way of placing all ve- 
that itis intendedio keep. By this means, open- 
‘are’ preserved form the top to the bottom, by which 
1 pletely ventilated whilst a sufficient warmth 


Weraed by the "bulk to prevent their freezing. 
» Yum catéful  keep'a good fire burning in the cellar, 
ily the Winds ws open, whilst | am sorting and packing. 


‘P thay déive off the dampness created by the potatoes 
‘ . Abr the bank is completed, anid begins to 
{Peast/over the top # litle sand, which soon becomes 
heat #fthe bank, when. move a broom light- 
¥ the top, displaéing the sand and causing it to fall 
to the bank. This is repeated three or four times, as 
ig may reqnire, afier which, } leaye a thin coat 

@ winter covering. 
pate that tiaby who may read this article will 
‘the conclusion, that my method of packing is dif- 
aT tthe correctness of which | am ready 
table: is delicious-and valuable. [ 
about a hundred hushels a day 
teniy hand. | know of other method 
pe ved with as much certainty. 
‘benefit of those who may not 
w kee vegetables, that | have 
) by putting them in smal! par- 
in the or stn. manner : 
the foration, and _rajsed the plat 
‘inches above the surface by the use or a 
' and upon 
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them straw or pine boarils, on whith t placed my pota- 
toes, raising them in the shape of asugar-loaf, as steep as 
I could, then covered them. over well: with .straw.; upon 


the straw { then placed cornstalks, up and down, thick 


enough to prevent the pressure of the-dirt upon the pota- 
toes, and then | covered the whole with a light coating of 
earth ; after which, | set ‘ap planks around the hill t6 ward 
off the rai and pirevent thé dirt from cracking or washing. 
ft so remained until the weather became coid, when | ad- 
ded as much earth as. would secure the potatoes from 
freezing, and replaced the planks. . In this manner I have 
kept them free from injury, but it should be borne in mind, 
that large parcels would-be apt to spoil from the heat they 
themselves would generate. 
Your obedient servant, 
Southern Planter... : JOSEPH BERNARD. 





Preserving Ice.—Much has been said of late on the ef- 
fieacy of sawdust for preserving ice, from which it might 
be inferred that there is some peculiar an/i-thaw p-inciple 
or property in saw dust, whichis not found in other ma- 
terials. ‘The fact is, that the excellence'of sawdust for this 
purpose consists notin the substance of which it is com- 
posed, as in the peculiar form of its grains, which admits 
of a large proportion of intervening air, which is a bad con- 
ductor of heat when contined; and the only use of the 
sawilust, is to prevent its ¢irculation. .t may be kept a 
long time enclosed in a box made of thick pine plank ; 
but the solid woed will not so thoroughly exclude the 
caloric of the surrownding atmosphere as an equal quanti- 
ty of contined air between two thin partitions of wood. 
Let a box be maile of very fine pine boards, arranged in 
a succession of four or five partitions half an incl. apart 
extending round and over the entire tube, and ice may be 
keptin it through the summer season, withoutsawdust or 
any other material—Vew York Mechanic. 





A freak of Nature —Among the “distinguished stran- 
gers” who visited our city on Commencement day, we no- 
liced.a four'legged chicken, which was hatched in the 
henery of a farmer ih the beighboring town of Orange. 
It had attained to ahoyt the size of a quail, and appeared 
to be as healthy and sprightly as amy of the feathered race. 
lis extra drumsticks appeared to be of but little ifany use, 
although they weve well formed and were furnished «with 
the usual appendage of feet, claws, &e. They had not,: 
however, kept up with the fore legs in growth; but were 
far behind their eompeers in size as well as location. 
What is very remarkable in the natural history of this lit- 
ile fellow is, that héis'a guadruped, while all his nu- 
merous family conuexions, from parents, brothers and 
sisters, down to the remotest degree of cousinship, are 
mere bipeds-—New Haven Far. Gaz. 





A Phenomenonin Grafling—Van Mons, one of the 
most intelligent hortiealturisis that ever lived, once tried 
an extraordinary experiment in grafting ; that of inserting 
an entire tree ou thé stump of another. 

A neighbor having in the spring season cut down an 
apple-tree about 16 ft. high,which Van Mons considered 
a desirable kind,.a good healthy tree, he immediately se- 
lected a stock of similar dimeusions, and- cutting it off 
near the ground, placed on it, hy the mode of preg graft- 
ing, the foster/tree ; supported the tree by stakes; and ex- 
elnded the air from the place of junction,*by plastering 
it with clay, andafterwards heaping earth around it. The 


experiment succeeded perfectly, the tree becoming in | 


the course of the second season nearly as vigorous as ev- 
er. This experiment was more curious than useful,. but 
as a fact in natural history it is deserving of notice. Few 
inen would probably succeed in the attempt. Yankee 
Farmer. + 

Protection of Peach Trees against Worms.—A corres- 
dondent of the Morris Jetsevman says: “Jam satisfied 
that screenings of anthracite coal are a good protection. 
I placed around each tree a box 2 feet square and 6 inches 
deep, and filled it with the coal; and they have no indica- 
tions of worms about them, but are perfeetly healthy and 
vigorous. Charcoal will answer equally as well.” 





To preserve Reptiles —Three parts of distilled water 
may be added to one part of aleohol ; or equal parts of rec- 
tified spirit of wine and distilled water are preferable; 
these proportions will be found sufficiently strong to pre- 
serve reptiles or fishes, and have the additional advantage 


of not destroying colors. I believe either of these mix- 
tures will preserve anatomical preparations. 
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Exper-Berry Wine.—The following is from a liule 
English work entitled “The Art of Making Wine from 
Native Fruits.” shin’ fs } ef “nH 

: “Elderberry Wine.—This {cuit is excellently caleula.. 
ted fur the production of wine. ls juice contains a 
siderable poition of the fermentative matter which js pa 
essential for the production of vigorous fermentation and 
its beautiful color communicates to the wine a rich tint: 
but as the fruit is deficient in saccharine matter, this sub. 
stance must be liberally supplied. This wine is much 
ameliorated by adding to the elderberry juice a small 
tion of super-tartrate of potash. Dr. Macculloch obser. 
ved, ‘that the proportion of this salt may vary from one to. 
four, and even six per cent. ‘Ihe causes of this admissi- 
ble laxity will appear, when it is considered that the great- 
er part of the super-tartrate of potash is again deposited ig 
the lees. | may also remark that from two to four per ct. 
will be found a sufficient dose,in proportion to the greater 
or less sweetness of the fruit, the sweetest requiring the 
largest quantity of this salt,and vice versa. The dose of - 
it Ought also to vary in proportion to the added sugar, in: 
Creasing it as this increases,’ ; 

To every two quarts of bruised berries put one quart of 
water, strain the juce through a hair seive, and add to eye 
ery quart of diluted jurce one pound of lump sugar. Boil 
the mixture for about one quarter ofan hour, and suffer 
it to ferment in the manner before’ stated. . 

Or, bruise a bushel of picked ‘elderberries, dilute'the 
mass with ten gallons of water, and having boiled it forg 
few minutes, strain off the juice and squeeze out the husks, 
Measure the whole quantity of the juce, and to every quart 
put three quarters’of a pound -of lump sugar ; and, whilst. 
still warm, add to it half a pint of yeast and fill up the cask 
with some of the reserved liquor. 

When the wine is clear it may be drawn off from the bees” 
(which will be in about three months) and bottled for use, 

For flavoring the, wine,’ ginger, allspice, or any other’ 
aromatic substance may he used : the flavoring materials 
nay be enclosed in a bag, and suspended in the cask, ands 
removed when the desired flavor is’ protluced.” 

The next is’ fromat old work on domestic econo: 
my, ant we believe, i the method commonly practiced 
by the cottagers in’ England. oo 

“Evper Wine.—To every quart of berries put two’ 
quarts of water, boil half-an hour, run the hiquor, and 
break the fruit through a hair seive; then to every quart 
of juice put three quarters of a pound of. Lisbon Sugaly 
coarse, but not the very coarsest. Boil the whole.a quars. 
ter of an-hour with some Jamaica peppers. gingers, and a 
few cloves. Powr-it-intoa tub; and when of a proper 
warmth, into a barrel, with toast and yeastto work, which’ 
there is more difficulty to make it do than most other li- 
quors. When it ceases to hiss, put a quart of brandy. to 
eight gallons and stop up. Boule in the spring or at 
Christmas. ‘The liquor must be in a warm place to make 
it work,” 


4 





To preserve apples and Pears.—Wipe the fruit dry, 
then take a varnished erock -or wide mouthed jar, at the 
hottom. of which is to be a layer of sand, and so alternate 
fruitand sand, until thé crock or jar is full. Put a very 
thick coat of sand on the top and place it in a dry place. 
Apples or pears thus treated, will keep good all the win- 
ter. 

To preserve Steel from Rust.—Take some melted vit- 
gin wax and rub it over the article to be preserved. When 
dry, warm the article aguin so as to get off the. wax, and 
rub it with a dry cloth until theformer polish is restored. 
By this means all the pores of the metal are filled up with- 
out injury to the appearance, and rust will notattachto it 
unless it is very carelessly exposed to constant humidity. 


To extract a glass Stopper.—Tuake a large strip of wool 


pass it once round the neck of the boitle, attach one end 


of this hand to some fixed object, hold the other, and then : 


see-saw the the bottle along.it.. The friction will soon 
heatthe neck of the bottle, and by the hrat the neck will 
expand sufficiently toallow of the stopper being extracted. 

To keep Skippers’ from Bacon.—It is stated in the 
“Plough Buy,” an Agricultural paper recently commenced 
in South Carolina, that ia small piece of sulphur is throwa 
on the fire every day the bacon is smoking, it will effectu- 
ally prevent skippers and bugs from entering. We con- 
sider this an important matter, and weare strongly dispo- 
sed to believe the remedy a good one. We should be 





pleased to hear of the best plan. 
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take two quarts of proof whiskey, or other proof 
pe wari it > coals, but not to blaze—dissolve it 
in a pint of soft soap—when cool, putit ina bottle, and 
add one ounce of camphor. When dissolved, it will form 
aliquid Opodeldoc, and is then ready for application, form- 
ing a cheap and aseful remedy. 2 oem 40% ey 
When the swelling is on the leg, or any part that will 


receive a bandage, such bandage should be applied, Sad 
* oe . faa Pee re 


wet with the Opedeldoc.— Ez. ° Be 
To cure Warts in Cows.—A writer in the 






ager” says, a-solution of alutti in water appli “ “to wairts 
on cattle, will effect a eure“ina Yewrdays.“ Ivis easily’ 


tried, and we hope ta hear-that-some‘of uur farmers heve 
made the experiment. * "25 Scr "eWenyy at” Si 

Gapes in Chickens.—It is ‘said that if you keep iron 
standing in vinegar—or-what is the same thing, we eup- 

se, vinegar standing in an iron vessel,and put a little of 
the liquid-in the food every few days, it will cure or pre- 
vent the gapes in chickens. So simple a remedy for a fa- 
tal disease.’ : 


a 





At the late Fair in this city, Mr. Evarts, of Guilford, ex- 
hibited a specimen of Indian Corn, which he told us had 
yielded one hundred and forty bushels of shelled corn to 
the acre.—New Haven Herald. rs 





Foreion Inreti.icence—By an arrival of one of the 
steamers, English advices to the 5th inst. are received— 
for the state of the European markets, for our staples, we 
refer to the annexed extracts. . 

By an arrival at New York, direct from Canton, intel- 
ligence has been received of an attack on Canton by the 
British forees. The following letter dated “Macao, May 
96th,” detailing this event, is received by the N. Y. Ame- 
rican : 

You will see by the enclosed that hostilities have again 
commenced—the trade entirely stopped. All the foreigners 
have left Canton except the English forces. 

Several of the factories have been partly demolished, and 
nearly all entirely plundered by the rabble and Chinese sol- 
diers. We have news from Canton upto the morning ofthe 
MBih, at which time the English were still storming the city. 
The land forces had possession of the heights in the sear of the 
city, while the men of-war has possession of the river in front 
and to the westward. . The lcss of life on the part of the Chi- 
nese has been lremendous. ‘There are between forty and filty 
thousand ‘Tartar and Chinese troops taside the city, into which 
the men-of-war are pouring incessant vollies of shells and 
rockets, in order to drive them oud Jo a close engagement with 
the English soldiers on the heights. The English have sus 
tained considerable loss. 5 I ‘ 

A portion of our establishment is bere, some on board ship 
at Whampoa, and Mr. Delano close 10 the eity, intending to 
land the fiest opportunity in order. to touk after the factory 
and property left there, “f : 

We have been fortunate enough to get on board ship, and 
atthis place, in safety, every book, paper, and account that 
we possess. though weevacuated the faciory 10 great haste, 
atid but a few hours, before the Chinese commenced the at- 
tack. ; 
[Per steamer Caledonia. ] 

Liverpool, 4th Ovtober.—Since our last cirenlar of the 18th 
ult. we had a fair steady demand for Cotton and more firm- 
ness in the market, particularly so the lastfew days, and 
prices have improved | 8d. per pound; and in the ordinary 
and middling qualities the improvement is 1-8 to 1-4d. from 
the lowest point some weeks ago, whien there was a presstire 
on the market - Both goods and yarns are selling more tree- 
ly at the late low prices, which has induced the consumers 
to huy more freely, and the marketis probably also influenc- 
ed in some.measure by the last political accounts from the 
United. States cnd the possibility that the affairof MeLeod 
may yet lead to diffictliies between the two countries. The 
sajes of the week ended 24th ult. atiounted to 32,400 bates, 
and for that ended $51 inst. they were 27,12) bales. On 
Saturday the 2d inst. the business was estimated a1 6000 bales 
and to day about 500 bales have been sold. Of the week's 
business 6180 were Upland ai 43a7; and 160Sea Island a 
18a184d. per Ib, Inthe last ten days about 4000 biles tiave 
been taken on speculation, and 1500 export. - 

The import of Cotton into Liverpool} since the Ist January 
986,000 bales, against 1,274,000 to ‘same period last seasun 
The supply from the Untied States has heen 775,000, being 
a decrease of 330,000 bales The stock in this port is esti 
mated at 536,000 against 490.000 at the same period last sea 
son. ‘The stock of American is abowt403,000, or about 20,- 


The harvest is now very nearly concluded and we still in- 


SS —————————————— nnn aE 
Swellings—To scatter swellings on horses or other 
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a matter of Some doubt, anid the questi.u may 1.1 ve con- 
clusively settled for somé months to come. In the meantime? 
however, the duty on foreiga wheat hay already advanced to 
10s. 8d. per quarter, and wilhin.a ivewsdays, be 16s. 8d. No 
doubt it will go to 20s. 8d. or upwards im the course of this 

month, and on Flour to $2%. 5d. per barrel or upward, and 

nolower dutycan now be calculated ov. There is nour now 

in bond, but F ee paid; is’ woith 36s. Od. per bhi. 

The last sale of Turpentine was'at 12s. 2d. per ewt. for 






' Phe Tobaceo market remains steady, but nothing yet done 
in the new crop of Virginia leaf.s.s:¢ <>: 

air ae » ae 5—- I'he demand,for. Cotton last week was 
very active, and prices are firm, with,a.jendency to improve. 
Theautumoa demand both apa ps. codon ‘nada, is 
‘very brisk at present, and large quantities of twist are guing 
(6 Kussia and Poland previous to the elosing of the Balue by 
the ice. ‘There is a-beuer feeling ifthe cutton market than 
\iere has been at any time during the present year. 

Bordeauz, Sept. 23—United States Coun has declined in 
value, 2UU bales having been sold at.94 to 96 fr., on condition 
that the quality be.good, @.small.parcel Cumana was paiu 
with 100 fr. Indigo was. very calm, only 20 chests having 
this week been disposed of. 

Bremen, Sept. 25.—The first hand , Tobacco sales of the 
last eight days were composed of 201 bhils. Maryland, 110 
Ohi, 20 Scrubs, 39 Virginia, 433° Kentucky, and 24 hhds. 
Siems. Stock on the 25th, 2187 hhds. Maryland, 853 Virgi- 
nia, 1672 Kentucky, and 836 hhds. ‘Tobacco Stems. Ord 
nary Maryland quoted 53-grot., do. Virginia and Kentucky, 
54 grot. ; - 

Antwerp, Sept. 27 —Rice, maintains the same position as 
last.siatee:, our market is quite bare, Carolina in frst hand 


‘Jisheld at 13to 14.4. In Tobacco nothing whatever occurred 


which however if some measure may be acevunted for tha 
a public avetion is advertised ‘to tdke place on the 14th Octo- 
her, when no less than 2077 hhds Kentucky and 1034 bhds. 
Virginia will be brought to ihe hanmer. » The transactions 
in Cotton, since the Jast eight days, amounted to about 600 
bales Mobile for the use of our own spinneries of Which we 
could not Jearn the price; to day, 273 bales Georgia were 
placed, but not stated at whatrate; it however appears’ that 
holders are much firmer, and we shvuld not at all wonder to 
see ere lung a re-action take place in the article, 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Cloverseed.— Retail sales are making at $6.50 per bushel. 
Timothy seed.— We quote from stores at $34$3,50 per bush- 
el as'in-quantity. 
Molosss.— At auction on Tuesday 30 hhds Porto Rico- 
were sold at 29 a 30 es. vt 
Plaster —Karly in the week sales'weré at $3,25 per ton, 

but since then prices have declined 10'$3."""" - 
_ Rice —Sales at $3,75.-. 5 ane? 

“Salt.—We quote a''sale ofa catgo’ of GOOD bushels Cadiz, 
at 70 cis, per bushel on time, We quote. Liverpool, Ground 
at 36 a 37 cts. tide ef 
Tobaeco.—There has been a fair demand during the last 
week for Maryland ‘Tohaceo, and the sales have been to a 
moderate extent fully former rates, which we continue, viz— 
inferior and common Maryland: at. $3.50a4.50 middling to, 
good $5a7, good $7,50a8.50; and fine $9.2 13. The »bener 
qualities of Ohio have also been much sougtit after and con- 
siderable sales for the seascu made at about former prices. 
The inferior and common sorts have been sold at rather less 
than former rates. We quote the current rates of the market, 
viz cominon to middling $4.25, a 5,50; good 95,50 a 6,50; fine 
red and wrappery $8 a 12) fine yellow $7.50 a 10; and extra 
wrappery $12 a 14 — Ihe, inspections »of the week comprise 
700 bhids Marvland;83 hhds. Ohio; and | bhd. Peansylvania 
—total 784 hhds. ve we 
Cattle. —Abvut 650 head of Beef cattle. were offered for 
sale thts morning at the drove yards end 350 suld to the city 
butchers at prices ranging trom $3 for- inferior to $5 per 100 
Ibs. for prime quality. The balance are in the market unsold:. 
Live Hogs are selling at $4 per 100 Ibs. ~ 
Flour. —The demand for Howard Street. Flour continues 
limited and but few operations are taking place. We note 
limited sales only to dav at $5,74 for guod standard brands.— 
The wagon price is 5,75. 
City Mills Flour is generally held at $6, though we have 
heard of sales of 800 bbls. ata fraction less foreash, 
Several hundred bbls. of Susquehagna Fiour were sold on 
Saturday and to-day at ¢6. ios . 
Grain.— Wheat bas advanced, and we now quote fair to 
prime Md. reds at $1.2Ga1l,28 per bushel. A sale of Pennsy!- 
Vania red was made to-day at $1.28. § 
Corn has also improved a title. Sales of white at 62a 63 
cts. and of yellow at 62 cts. A lot of Pennsylvania yellow 
sould at 62 ets, : 
_ We quote Md. Rye at €8 a 70. cts and Pennsylvania at 73 
cis 
Sales of Md. Oats at 44 a45 etese®  * 


Te »}f? 





cline to the opinion that it will prove equal to the wants of 


Sales of Black eve Peas, of which the niarket is well sup- 
plied, $l per bushel. ae: he 


: e& 
_? 


the country without further foreign supplies. 1k =, eowever, |. 






‘ness having been done for-the-fatter to bakers and retailers. 


"| been sold at $7,12, and wess at'go 


is to-day, and quote. as before, viz: Mess Pork at § 

0.50; Prime at @ 50; Baltimore Mess Beef ; : Nc 
at $9 and Prime at 97, all nominal. Since the « Pcume 1D 
price of Bacon the article hos gone off rather nyore 
the stuck continues very heavy. We-quote asse 
cents; Hams at 8a9 cents; ¥ peers ‘diab cents, 
al 4a4a cents. We hearof no sales of Lard this ¥ 
quate No.1 ‘Western ip kegs at 7 to7¥ cents, “1 

teri_s held at 10 cents. * tt atenolol 





















































! Rig a Savurday ae cence : 
8 quiel,with unly uceasionat sales tothe manufacturers 
Hout last quotations the speck ag._ing a |. Floo * 
‘market for Flour last week was rather. heavy at $6 per 
yesterday and to-day an advance bf 12ic was obtained 


sales 10 some extent made at'§6 12) pet ‘bbl for fair Penna. 
mands for exportdnd city"*comsuniption,‘a very active busi¢ 


Brandy wine Flour at $6.25; sc:aped Penna. Flour $5.87be 
Uhis.afiernoon we are in. possestivd of dates from England to 
the 4th instant, received per steamer, Caledonia at eerergn! 
which we learn there is a great probability that England will 
‘want extensive spuplies of Grajn from, dio make up 
teticient crop, of a consequence prices here will be unseuled- 
for sotne days, and an advance is confidently anticipated, Corn 
is going forward briskly ; we quote to day from actual sales, 
Penna round yellow at 67c, some held at 68e per ‘bushel. 
Southern flat yellow 75c, white do 62ic, with an active dew 
mand for all-kinds. Oats 45c. Wheat has improved, and. 
sales of Southern at 128 a 130¢, and good Penna. red Wheat 
at 133c per bushel. The improvement in r hasp 
a cotresponiling firmness in the Grain market. The mark 
which has been bare of T'ar fur some weeks, bas been partial - 
'v supplied, and sales made of Wilmington at $2.25 per bbl. 
Spirits ‘'urpentine steady at 37c, orvher naval stores no change. 
obacco, Sales ‘have been confined 10 small-lotsfor home 
use at no variation in price; holders firm; 15 hhds ordinary 
Virginia brought 4%¢ per Ib. ne ; “2 

Beef Cattle.—1463 in market the principal sales were at 
54 a 58; inferior 44 all lower country; 119 of the above, went 
to New. York on Munday, and 284 head were sent on Thurs- 
day —200 were left over.. BP? Ray aeeray ur : 
__ At Richmond, on Friday, Flour was $6; Wheat $)al,235 
Corm 65c. and outs 45e. Very liule dome in Tobaces— 
seme few parcels of new in « loose state have appeared — 
quality rather poor but of good color, and pretty well-cured 
— prices for such range from $1,90a¢3; fur logs—93,50a5,70 
for leaf. etic pe. ee 

At Georgetmon, (D ‘C.) on Wednesday, Flour was firm 
at $5,624 10 $5,75. Wheat scarée’in‘market, and the pric? 
has advanced a trifle; good red quoted at $1,20 t0 $1,22— 
other Grain without change... 


(At New Orleanson the 16th; Conen was quoted as fol- 
lows:— Liverpool Classificauons, Ordinary, Miss. and Loa. 
7a84; Middling 84a84; Middling “Fair. 94294; Fair’ 10a104;° 
Good fair diall4; Good and Fibé 114. The sales of whe" 
week were 10.500 bales. ‘Stock’ 46,438 bales: Flour’ hail: 
declined, and suld at $5.50 for sweet,and ¢4 for sour, Mess 
pit $9, clear $10Ja1U3; ‘bacon sides 44n5c. Sugar 44 


At Charleston, on Wednesday, there was oa fair. demand 
for Upland Conon at previous-sates. There was also some. 
enquiry for Sea Island, but.as dealers could not cometo terms, 
very few sales were effected’. Small lois etanged hands at 
prives ranging from 2510 28, and about 12 bags stained do. 
at 124 cents per lb. The transactions in Kice have been 
confined to small purchases for the home market: at §39 and 
37-8 per 100. - . . ; a aie) ta as ee 
At Alexondria, on Saturday, there was an.improvem 
both in price and demand for ieweciee wagon price $5,33.~ 
Sales of nearly 1000 basrels, from storer,.at $5.50. Receipts 
increasing and demanu~ brisk. Wheat comes in spatinglyg- 
no change in prices. ‘Three cargoes of Corn sold, one He 
rior whue at 62 cenis, one prime at 66, and-one yellow avGB 
cents... ; ; tin 
At Boston, on Satoriay Flour was a shade firmer: Sifes 
from store of good’ common brands Genesee a1 $6,440,650 
and Troy at $6.37 per bbl. A cargo of white Corn sold et, 
70c, subject to wharfage, and a catgo Rappahannock, part: 
pene sree free of wharfage; prime yellow flat worth 7c 
per bushel, co be ley oy Rdbgds 7 i 
At Ciweinnati, on the 22d, flour sold at-$5,12a5,15. © 
At Petersburgh (Va,)on Satorday, Cowon was 
wheat 100a110c for red and 110at15e for whe. No change 
in tobacto— Primings $2a2,50, Lugs §3a4,50 and Li a 
sr ie Po oe " ‘ are i ail 
t New. York,on Saturday, Cotton remains quiet.  Hold- 
ers a Jitile more Aadbowgy oe the news, bur ic igen A 
of consequence. ‘There are considerable sales of Genesee 
Flour at $9, which,is'the prire to-day... Troy.is $5.94. Qhio 
and. Michigan. 96.8806. A eargo of good Southern W: 
was sold at 124e bus. Southern Corn 65tt “nvetisute: - 
etn 7087 2c; Onis 49450: Otio aby Pork, réitpeeted, bas 
hes oe agg 
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: ant, , AC OWED, 
wi NG MACH . 
would rexp -ctfally inform farmers and 7 ro 
iy Agricultural \pursaits, tbat he has purchased the so 
snanufeture, and vending, the said machines for 
and Vieginiay The thrasher abd cleaoor 
; More time or page pte 
fur market, than y machines do in : 
Haale cay eacre than fe ale to cart and stack 
of wheat or 400 bushels of oats may be done 
ease. Tose machines are and may 


with 
transported by one pair of horses, and to be used in the 


‘truly be said to be Labour saving Machines, four hors- 
able to do the work by the week or month 
is confidently believed they are vastly supe- 


g 



















much ease. 
‘in their model 
from 


ble ve in Pennsylvania and Maryland gan be odtrined, testi- 
fying totheir superior excellence, not only to the manner of thrash- 
ing and cleamnag the Grain, but also for their adaption fur service, 
being ay simple in their construction, and not liable to break or 
out er. : 
of 8 is however, quite inaecassary to say much in regard to their 

ilty, further, than to call pubdlic attention to them, a9 it Is pre- 
Soni every farmet will want to satisfy timself by seeing them in 


"Phe subscriber intends shortly to commence the manufactare of 
them and will send them to different parts of the State to be put 


a when those interested inay have an opportunity of judg- 
ing for themsslves. ' J, CRS $Y, Proprietor, 
% 41 South Charles street, Baitimore. 


«NN. B. Any person wishing to purchase the right of counties for 
gid machine or machines will please apply as above. 
06 27 2m 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS. 
EY?S REAPING MACHINE—CORN-SHELLER AND 
HUSKE's‘—CUORN & CO8 CRUSHER & GRINDER. 
* A great improvement has boen made by the snbscriber in the 
Reaping Machine since last year ; the cog-wheel machines now 
making for 1842, will combine all the material advantages of both 
the cog wheel and cam wheel machines as made last year. By 
means of these improvements, the machine is ma:le capable of cut- 
tinz 6 feet in width with the same facility that it cut 5 feet last 
year—their durability is also greatly increased. The cam wheel 
and lever machines will also be made for those who choose them; 
they are also mach »mp ove. An experimental machine of each 
kind was prepared and used in the last harvest. by which the im- 
provemes's now otfered were fully tested. Both machines are 
jwarraated bona fide—price $150. 
@ The Corn Sheller and Husker is warranted to shell 100 bushels 
per hour wit" proper management and moderate exertion. A gen; 
tleman of the highest respectability in Washington county, Md. as- 





Sures ne that he slieiled 590 bushels in 34 hours with one of these | P 


Wachines. {tis also werranted io shell and husk at the same oper- 
-ation a4 fast as two men can put in the corn by handfuls of 6 ears 
at a time—when the corn is poured from a basket, the husk or 
shuck will in some degree impede its entrance ; it is for this rea- 
gon that husked corn will s ellso mach more rapidly. This ma- 
chine ha* récently been mu: h improved by thesubscriber. It can 
‘Be - riven by any ordinary horse-p wer—price $30. 
' ‘Tite Corn and Cob Crusher and Grinder is a late improvement 
(By the subscriber, a new arrangement—in the first hour which it e- 
ever sun, which was on the 22d inst. it crushed and ground from 
gorn in the ear 8 12 bushels— he genticman on whose pluce it 
was tried, a few miles from the city, expresses his satislaction with 
,the quality o! its work, The mill-is strong and simple, and com 
ey artanved, occepying about 3 feet by 2 on the fluor, and con- 
ing @ convenieut meal box directly below the yrinders. {t can 
be driven by any Horse power suited for thrashing wheat—price $40 
—— an extra set of grinders, which can be put in by any in- 


tvent farmer. ; 
@ Otigrem-y be directed to me in Baltimore by those who wish 
pto. procure the above m chines. 

who design getting Reaping Machines for the harvest of 
8 2, will please give me early nvtive, designating the kind they 
whether the cog wheel aid crank, or the com wheel and 
. “To those who do net make the seléction ‘hemselves | sal! 
Winvariably seed t'ese which | have the most confidence in myself, 

@ without regar! to any diffrence in first cost. 
|) Incexpreeeag my thanks to farmers and others for their very lib- 
‘Bera! patronage thus far be-towed »pon me, 1 can assure them that 
mo exert’on shell ve wanting ov my partto render the machines 


to them.as per ect as posable, and well suited to the 
which they are designed, fur which the experience | 
y faite he some guarantee. 
Bal im 1841. if OBED HUSSFY. 


7 

<A oe 8 «DURHAM BULL CALF. . 
For sale, » beautiful red and white DURHAM BULL CALF, 
wanting b.16th af being foll bred. The calf is out of my seven- 
Mr. Mankin’s imported bull Luewexrs. 
he pail since being 4 days old)—Daisy is 
wess, sired by Mr. Beltzhoover's imported 
and 4 months old, and giving at this 
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PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! PLOUGHS!!! 
: A. G. & N. U. MOLT, 
Corner of Ensor and Forrest-streets, O. T., near the 
Belle-Air Market, 

Beine the only Agents for this State, are now manufacturing 
the celebrated WILEY'S PATENT DUUBLE POINTED CAPI 
PLOUGH, of the New York Composition Castings, which is 
pronounced by some of the most eminent and experienced far- 
mers in the country, to bo the best which they have ever used, 





= 


not only as regards the ease and facility with which it turns the 
sod, it being nearly one dreaght lighter than ploughs of the or- 
dinary kind, bat also for its economica! qualities; for with this 
plough: the Farmer is-his own Blacksmith. Every farmer whe 
has. an eye to his own interest, would find that interest 
bv calling and examining for himself. We also make to order; 
other ploughs of various kinds, CULTIVATORS, CORN Sil 
LERS, GRAIN C‘ADLES, STRA-V CUTTERS, RICE’S IM- 
PROVED WHEAT FAN, &c., &c. Thankful for past favors, 
we shall endeavor to merita continuance of the same. ma3 13! 











JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Inplement Manu- 
facturer, Grant and Elvicott street near Pratt st. in the rear 
of. Messrs Dinsmore & Kyle's, Baltimore, 

Anxiousto render satisfaction to his friends and the public, has. 
prepared a stock of [mplements in his line, manufactured by expe- 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care; among them, 
Rice’s Improved ‘Vheat Fan, said t» be the best in use, and 


highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott's Mills, $25 
Straw Cutters, from $5 to 20 
Corn Shellers, hand or horse power, 15 t0 25 


Tarashing Machines with horse powers, warranted,.and 

well attended in putting up, $150 
Corn and Cob Mills, new pattern. 
The Wiley Plough, Beach's do. Chenoweth's do, New York do, self 
sh irpening do, hill-side do of 2 sizes, left hand Ploughs of various 
sizes, Harrows, hivge.or plain; (Cultivators. expanding or plain, 4 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hang, &e. 

$9Castings for machinery or ploughs, wholesale or retail; 
Hames’ Singletrees, and a general assort-nent uf Tools for farm or 
gatden purposes, all of which will be sold on the tnost pleasing 
terms to suit purchasers. ou 14 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber, referring to for:ner advertisements for particu- 

lars, offers the following valuable implements to the farmers and 

lanters of the United States: 

A MACHINKE for boring holes in the ground for posts, price $5 

A MACHINE lor morticing posts, sharpening rails forfence, 
for sawing wood in the forests, ond pioens boards, &c. 150 

A HORSE POWER on the plan of the original stationary 
power; the castings of this machine weigh 850 lbs. 13 

The above is of -u'licient strength for Gor 8 hors-s; one for 2 
or 4 horses will cost about 75 to 100 

The DITCHING MACHINE, which has cut more than 20 
mile< of ditch in one seas n. 

A MACHINE for HUSKING, SHELLING, SEPARAT- 
ING, WINNOWING., and purring in the bag, corn or any 
kind of grain, at the rate of 600 bushe!s of corn, per day, or 
2000 bushels afier the husk is taken off. 200 

A MACHINE for PLANTING COTTON, CORN, BEETS, 
RUTA BAGA, CARROTS, TURNIPS, onions, and all 
kinds of garden seeds—a most valuable machine. 25 

Also, CORN & COB CRUSHERS, Morticing & Planing ma- 
chines, Tenndning do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, 
Screw Setters, ‘Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, 
and benches for the same; &c.; and Cutting and elean- 
ing Chissels for morticing machines. GEO. PAGE, 


HARVEST TOOLS. 

J. S. EASTMAN, ia Pratt near Hanover street, has on hand the 
real Waldron Grain and Grass Scythes; also American Grass 
Scythes that are warranted, and returnable if not good; superior 
Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles; a prime lot of Grass Sneeds 
at wholesale or retail; 400 Connecticut made Hay Rakes, equal to 
any ever offered in this market, at wholesale or retail ; a prime arti- 
cle of cast-steel 4ay and Manure Forks, also Hoes for garden use- 
and Elwell’s beet Eaghsh «ade field Hoes, together with a gene, 
ral assortment of Agricultural Implements, such ss Ploughs of all 
kinds. Harrows, Cultivators for Corn and Tobacco, Wheat Fans, 
at various prices, a superior article; !!orse-power Threshing Ma- 
chines—Farm Carts, with lime spreading machinery attached —a 
large quantity of Plough Castings constantly on hand, for sale at 
retail or by the ton— Machine Castings and machinery, made in the 
best manuer and at-short notice—likewise repairs, &c. &c. Un 
hand several] different Corn Planters, that have a good reputation. 

N. B. Always on hand, Landreth’s superior Garden Seeds, a: 
retail. au 'l J. 8. EASTMAN. 


BERKSHIRES & IRISH GRAZIER PIGS 
The subscriber will receive orders for bis fall litters of pure 














day. 
, rita, and gave 6 !-2 gallons of milk dai- 
ach week during the firsttwo months af- 
: has bought this cow, but not hav- 
y agreeably te stipulation, | ain constrained to 
» net having room in my stables four ler 


2 months old, or less if ta- 
who is in ot” a 
AB. KYLE, 
No. 2 Pratt st. wharf. 








| Berkshire Pigs bred from ao. selected of C. — ey a _ 

Lossing,esqs. of Albany,N.Y. and importations from and ; also 
tor tha ieaproved Ulster breed of Irish Graziers, bred by Wm. Mur- 
dock, Esq. of Annaroe, co'y ‘‘onaghan, Ireland. Price, same asat 
Albany for pure Kerkshire per pair ; for Irish Graziers >25 per 
pair, with the addition of @1 for Cage, deliverable in ur shipped at 


SHERIFFALTY. 
JOHN COULSON, of Baltimore county, is a candidate for the 
office of Sheritfat the ensuing election. oc 27 ti 


MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER. 
The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriher is proprietor of the patent-right fur Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; and he would most respectfully 
urg’ upon those wishinzto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purcha-ing elsewhere; for beauty, compactness and durabils 
ity it has never been surpassed. . 
Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Cora Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
low~st prices. ; 
Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shorest notice. 
Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the podad 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to coantry merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 
Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this establish 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, # 
corner of Froat & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841. , 


LIME—LIME. ; 








Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short noticeat 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street .Bal 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish- 
mentin the State. 4 
They invite the attentior. of farmers and those interested in 
use of the article, and would be pleaxed to communicate any ia- 
formation either verbally or by letter. .The Kilns boing situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. N.&. Woud received in payment at market price. 
- ap. 223m E: J. COOPER & Go. 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
For sale by ROBERT SINCLAIR Jr. & CO.’ 
No. 60 Light Street. 
Goldsborough’s Cornsheller & Hosking Machine—warranted t 
husk & shel: 900 bus. of corn per day, or shell in strip’d state 
1200 bushels ‘ 
Do. for manual power which performs at about half the 
rate as above 35,00 
Do for Husking & Shelling Corn and Thrashing Grain, 
al! of which is done perfectly aud with astonishing des- 
atch, 
theses Powers adap‘ed to the draft of 2 or more horses, 
made very s'mple and strorg, 1002195 
Spike Threshing Machines, warranted to be equal to any 
is this country, 50te 75 
Straw Carriers for separating straw from the grain when 





threshing, 20 to % 
Patent Hay and Tobacco Presses, very simply construct- 

ed and great power, 125 
Knowles’ patent Grain and Grass Cutting machines, 150 


Vegetable Cutters, warranted to cut 100. bushels tur- 
nips, brets, &c. per day, 
Grindstoves, hang on frietion rollers, 4 
C-ntrifagal Disseminators for spreading lime, ashes, &e. | * 
Baldwin's p:tent Corn and Cob Crusher, 4 
CyJindrical Straw Cutters for manual or horse power, a 
first rate article, 30045075 
Fanning Mills, 25430 
25 sorts Pioughs, embracing the eub-sail, hillside, par- 
ing-and every other useful variety, © $al5 
Cuitivators fur Tobacco and Corn, madé to expand and 
stationary, ' 50 
Harrows, hinge, V shape, common drag and improved Eng. 7% 
Dill ahd sowing Machines, 120% 
Ox Yokes, Swingle Trees, Hoes, and every other variety of 
Agricultural Tool 
Fancy and common Garden Touls 
GARDEN & FIELD SEEDS, owbracing a very large and 
genuine assortment 
Boos on e':ltivation, and management of Stock 





of Baltimore. 
6 iddrens, post paid. JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 





june 17 Or apply at No. 50 8. Calvert street, Baltimore. 


Liry and PS ee at see shortest notice. 
ata eabove suppli tis ices and 
ea alae a ae eh 









The subscribers are prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster - 
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